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Memorabilia. 

STUDIES of Bacon and T. S. Eliot domin- 

ate the Autumn number of English 
(0.U.P., 2s. 6d. net), In ‘The Form of 
Bacon’s Essay,’ G. Stewart Griffiths calls 
Bacon, as an artist, “the antithesis of 
Shakespeare” (this will please Baconians 
rather than “ Baconians”’) and notices his 
affinities with Jonson, Donne and Swift. 

If Swift’s figure or form is irony, Bacon’s is wit 
in the for us Elizabethan sense of the word, the 
literary gift which was universally accorded to 
Johnson, a sort of shrewdness, tougher and racier 
than the Augustan variety, good sense and common 
sense, the capacity for vital, intelligent, and slightly 
novel formulation, the imparting of an unexpected 
turn or sleight to thought, and in the doing of it 
slightly shocking and pleasing sensibility at the 
same time. Bacon’s achievement of this effect is 
the chief literary delight of the essay. 

In ‘The Later Poetry of T. S. Eliot’ Her- 
mann Peschmann concerns himself with 
explaining the alleged obscurities of ‘ The 
Four Quartets ’ and showing how “ the chief 
sequence of religious poetry written in our 
time .. . has evolved clearly, logically, and 
undeviatingly”” from ‘The Waste Land.’ 
Mr. Peschmann believes that if the relation- 
ship were better appreciated “we should 
hear less of such charges levelled at the poet 
‘ defeatist,’ and. . ‘ Pétain- 
i ” 


Gladstone 


his presidential address (1945) to The 

English Association, published as 
“Reading in War-time,’ the Archbishop of 
York (Dr. Garbett)—“ always a voracious 
reader "—thinks that during the War he 
turned most frequently to Dante, Mon- 
taigne, Keats’s Letters, White’s ‘ Selborne,’ 


Doughty’s ‘ Arabia Deserta,’ Trollope, and 
Jane Austen, and adds: “here I must stop 
as I shall go on adding to this list.” The 
booksellers tell him that Trollope and Jane 
Austen are the best sellers, with the Brontés 
next. Which is very reassuring. 


"THE late Dr. H. C. Colles was music critic 

of The Times. Everything that he wrote 
revealed deep musicianship, charm and an 
urbane wit. His work possesses enduring 
value, and a volume of ‘Lectures and 
Essays ’ presents a selection from his shorter 
writings chosen so as to display some of its 
many aspects. The main headings are ‘ The 
Opera,’ ‘Church Music, ‘ General,’ and 
‘Some English Musicians. Other studies 
deal with *‘ Musical London from the Res- 
toration to Handel.’ ‘ Mozart in Musical Life 
To-day,’ and ‘ Parry as a Song-Writer.” The 
book conciudes with a ‘ Memoir’ written by 
the author’s widow. 

When editing a similar collection of arti- 
cles by Sir Hubert Parry, Dr. Colles wrote 
what can now be said of his own book: 

The object has been here to take that which 
came from the warmth of his heart as well as 
the penetration of his intellect, and through the 
substance rather than the figure to let him express 


himself in the clearest terms to all who have e 
to hear. : 


THE remarkable success of Mr. R. Nettel’s 

previous book, ‘Music in the Five 
Towns,’ augurs well for his second, ‘ Ordeal 
by Music,’ which carries the reader from the 
small environment of the industrial Midlands 
to wider scenes. But, just as ‘ Music in the 
Five Towns’ was something more than a 
local musical history, so ‘ Ordeal by Music’ 
is something more than a biography. All 
too often, biographers present their readers 
with pictures of great men triumphing over 
the limitations of contemporary taste and 
ecoomic forces, forgetting that such things 
may be influenced by, but are beyond the 
control of, individuals. The battle for the 
establishment of British music has had many 
heroes, and their names—Parry, Stanford, 
Elgar, Delius, Holst, Vaughan Williams, 
Beecham, Wood, and Bantock, will be for 
ever inscribed on our musical Roll of Hon- 
our. But how did they appear to the Un- 
known Soldier who fought at their side? 
This book gives the answer to that question. 
Its sub-title is ‘The Strange Experience of 
Havergal Brian.” 
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Literary and Historical | 


Notes. 


NEWMAN’S CHURCH AT 
LITTLEMORE, 


Salesian Fathers, having recently 
acquired a house at Littlemore, have 
celebrated the centenary of Newman's re- 
ception into the Roman Church, 9 Oct. 1845, 
by the publication of an Anthology of Com- 
memorative Essays accompanied by an 
appeal for funds to build a church dedi- 
cated to his memory on a site near the scene 
of his conversion. The present year marks 
the centenary of the completion of the plan 
of the church that Newman himself began 
to build, and as this, though often referred 
to, still lacks any adequate architectural re- 
cord a note upon it may be of interest. 
When Newman left his curacy at St. 
Clement's to become vicar of St. Mary’s in 
Nov. 1828,1 he found that his parish included 
the hamlet of Littlemore, from which Oriel 
drew the rectorial tithes without service to 
the parishioners, who were baptised, mar- 
ried and buried at Iffley. The origin of this 
connection with St. Mary’s is unknown, for 
the ecclesiastical hstory of Littlemore has 
never been elucidated. Wood, ‘ Life,’ ii, 554, 
speaks of “the parsonage house” there, 
where his friend, John Edwards, Fel- 
low of Merton, “impropriator of Little- 
more,” had been born. Marshall, ‘ An 
Account of Iffley, p. 80, quotes a passage 
from Newman’s sermon on the laying of the 
foundation stone of his church: “ When the 
workmen came to dig,” he told the congre- 
gation on the site, “ they found four skele- 
tons . . . the bodies of Christians . . . buried 
east and west.” Ingram, ‘ Memorials,’ 1837, 
followed by Gardner’s Gazetteer, 1852, p. 
802, says twenty-two skeletons were found 
and supposes the previous existence of a 
church or chapel near the present site. The 
early editions of Lewis’s ‘ Topographical 
Dictionary, including the third in 1835, 
speak of “a former chapel, now in ruins.” 
If such a chapel ever did exist it must have 
gone out of use soon after the Reformation, 
for gravestones at Iffley of the following 
centuries show that one Littlemore family, 
at least, that of Greening, buried there 


1 ‘History of the Church of St. Mary,’ by its 
Vicar (E. S. Ffoulkes), p. 497. 


during that period. Various charters in the 
Bodleian collection refer to “ the church of 
St. Nicholas at Littlemore” but this mug 
mean the nunnery, for there is no reference 
to the place in the ‘ Taxatio P. Nicholai * nor 
in ‘ Nonarum Inquisitiones.’ 

The manorial history is almost equally 
obscure. The ‘Testa de Neville,’ p. 112, 
records that Roger de St. Andrew held a 
knight’s fee in Littlkemor of the Honour of 
Leicester, c. 1236, and there is no further 
reference to the manor until the Enclosure 
Award of 57 Geo. II] when Pembroke Col. 
lege is named as owner of the manorial 
rights. The reputed manor house, however, 
was owned and occupied by William Green. 
ing whose ancestor, Edward Greeninge, 
heads the list of Littlemore householders 
who paid the Hearth Tax in 1665.2 

If the dates are correctly given Newman 
must have taken an interest in Littlemore as 
a Fellow of Oriel before he became respon- 
sible for it as vicar of St. Mary’s, for he 
records in his diary that on 18 June 1828 he 
“began making a census of Littlemore” 
and found that the population was about 
300. At first he hired a room “ in Birming- 
ham’s house ” for a weekly service and for 
“ catechetical lectures” but by 1829 he was 
pressing the Fellows and the unwilling Pro- 
vost of Oriel to arrange for the provision 
of achurch. To this end he collected funds 
and at last, in April 1835, the college yielded 
to a petition signed by the householders of 
Littlkemore and others and voted a site and 
burial ground up to half an acre, with £100. 
The site given was the north-west corner 
of the land, 104 acres, awarded to the col 
lege in lieu of tithes by the Enclosure Com- 
mission in 1819.3 | By mid-July work had 
begun and on 21 July the foundation stone 
was laid by Newman’s mother who had been 
living with his sisters at Rose Bank, Iffley 
Turn, since 1830.4 On Thursday, 22 Sept. 


2 Oxford Record Soc., xxi, 68 

3 Award, with map, in the keeping of Mr 
James Thomson, of Littlemore. It bears imprt> 
sions of the medieval seals of Oriel and Lincoln. 

4 Tuckwell, ‘ Reminiscences,’ pp. 179, 284. _ The 
house, a square building with stuccoed walls, hipped 
roof and iron verandah, typical of the Regend 
period, must then have been newly-built. But the 


pilgrim will inquire for Rose Bank in vain: the 
house is now named topographically, like the bus 
stop at its gate, from the turn of the road leading 
to Iffley village, and its old name, together with is 
associations, has passed out of remembrance. 
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1836, the building was consecrated by Dr. 
Bagot, Bishop of Oxford. Newman 
preached the sermon and the prayers were 
read by his curate, Isaac Williams, who was 
afterwards to take charge of the new cure 
and to adopt a representation of the build- 
ing, set in a gold border on an azure shield, 
for his coat of arms, as may be seen on the 
screen of the church at Cholderton, Wilts, 
rebuilt by his friend, Thomas Mozley, New- 
man’s brother-in-law. 
The earliest representation is that given in 
a woodcut in Ingram’s ‘ Memorials,’ 1837, 
vol, ii, at the end of his account of St. 
Alban’s Hall. He gives the cost as about 
£800 and the accommodation as 210, and 
says that “ the east window was copied from 
one in St. Giles’s church in Oxford.” This 
is the first of many untrue, or half-true, 
statements about the design of the building. 
In the British Critic for Oct. 1839, Thomas 
Mozley went farther and asserted that all 
the windows and the door were copied from 
St. Giles’s. There is, of course, a superficial 
resemblance, for, except the projection of its 
buttresses and their diagonal setting at the 
angles, the building might well be mistaken 
for work of the early thirteenth century. 
But even an untrained eye might have seen 
that the lancets are more widely spaced than 
those of the aisle walls at St. Giles’s and are 
taller and wider, and that the caps of ‘the 
nook-shafts on the west doorway have foli- 
age while those in the south doorway at St. 
Giles’s are plainly moulded. The arch- 
mouldings, too, vary from those seen at St. 
Giles’s, which are cut upon a wider splay. 
The hood-mould at Littlemore is undercut, 
unlike that at St. Giles’s, and the innermost 
moulding is a keel with fillet where the St. 
Giles’s doorway has a hollow chamfer. 
Forty years later, Mozley, unlike the Bour- 
bons, had forgotten this story and remem- 
bered another. In his ‘ Reminiscences, 
1882, i, 345, he tells a more circumstantial 
tale of the origin of the design. He says 
that Newman consulted him about a suitable 
simple design and that he thereupon pro- 
vided “ something like a design,” based on 
the chancel of his own church, the College 
living of Moreton Pinkney. This, he says, 
“was at once approved and handed to an 
Oxford architect to put in working form. 
Moreton Pinkney chancel was entirely re- 
built in 1845 but luckily there is a picture of 
itin Baker’s ‘ Northants,’ vol. ii, 1836, p. 55. 


It shows a wider, lower and shorter building 
than Littlemore, unbuttressed, and with two 
instead of four lancets in its side walls. The 
structures are alike only in the sense that 
they are both in the Early English style with 
lancet windows, 

On Saturday, 25 Oct. 1879, the members 
of the Oxford Architectural and Historical 
Society visited Littlemore where their guide, 
Mr. J. H. Parker, “ gave an account of the 
importance which was attached to the build- 
ing of the church: it was one of the first- 
fruits of their labour, and was originally 
built in exact imitation of the thirteenth cen- 
tury chancel of a church at Bangor.’5 It is 
certain that no thirteenth century church 
ever had buttresses like those at Littlemore 
with their deep projection and angular dis- 
position, and therefore that any imitation 
could not be exact. “A church at Ban- 
gor” is a vague description but the place 
was little more than a village, with less than 
two thousand inhabitants, until the coming 
of the railway,® and is still a small town, and 
a recent visit revealed nothing that might 
have served as a design for Littlemore. The 
place was sacked and burnt repeatedly dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, and its only surviving 
ancient building, the parish church which is 
also the Cathedral, after lying long in ruins, 
was rebuilt in the early part of the sixteenth 
century. 

The clue to the problem of these contra- 
dictory accounts may be found in Mozley’s 
admission that his “something like a design” 
was handed on to an architect. What that 
professional gentleman deduced from it was 
that his client wanted a plain rectangular 
building with lancet windows in Early English 
style, and he proceeded to supply it, not by 
copying any one building but by using thir- 
teenth century detail derived from 
memories of many. St. Giles’s church was, 
no doubt, one of them, and some unknown 
Welsh church may have been another—for 
the architect’s middle name was Jones. 

_Parker’s own firm had published in 1845 
“Elevations, Sections and Details of the 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin at Littlemore ’ 
in fourteen plates. The first of them gives 
the plan and is signed “H. J. Underwood, 
Archt.” Mr. Parker was, in fact, giving his 
Society the credit due to Underwood who, 
as he might have remembered, had begun 
5 Proceedings, N.S., iii, 353. 
6 Brabant, ‘ Snowdonia,’ p. 100. 
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the Gothic Revival in Oxford several years 
earlier by designing a church for the new 
suburb of Summertown, 1833, using the 
style, but without exact imitation, of the 
mother church of the new parish, which was 
taken out of St. Giles’s. It was demolished 
in 1925 but there is a drawing of it in In- 
gram, vol. iii, showing deep buttresses, some 
set diagonally, grouped lancets, gable-cross 
and bell-cote, and a corbel-table of square 
blocks, just as at Littlemore. 

Underwood was a versatile as well as a 
scholarly architect, for he built St. Paul’s 
church in Ionic in 1835, the chapel of St. 
Sepulchre’s cemetery in Norman, another in 
Holywell cemetery in Decorated, and rebuilt 
Wolsey’s almshouses in Tudor in 1834. But 
Early English was his first and last love, and 
his largest building in Oxford, the church of 
Holy Trinity, and his latest, the chapel of 
Osney cemetery, 1848, are in that style; the 
Osney chapel is a small edition of Little- 
more itself, one of the many buildings for 
which, as Mozley boasts, Newman’s church 
became the model. Another, very obviously, 
is the church of the hamlet of Littleworth, 
part of Oriel’s manor of Wadley, near Far- 
ingdon, which began, like Littlemore, as a 
plain Early English rectangle in 1839, being 
built by subscription of the Fellows and 
their friends. Hanging on its wall, at the 
west end, is a very interesting list of sub- 
scribers, including most of the familiar 
names of the Oxford Movement. Newman 
and Keble each gave £20, Mozley £10, C. 
Marriott £150, Pusey £50, and other mem- 
bers of his family £100; local tradition speaks 
of Pusey as the Founder, but the college 
itself, with £500, was the principal contribu- 
tor to the building. 

The most attractive picture of Littlemore 
church in its original form is a sepia print 
“ drawn and lithographed by J. V. Richard- 
son” and printed by “Day & Hughes, 
Lithographers to the Queen.” It shows the 
building from the north-west, set in a yet 
graveless, walled churchyard, entered by an 
iron-railed gate. An etching signed “ W. A. 
Delamotte delt. and scult.” shows it from 
the south-west, with the school buildings, 
said by Gardner to have been built on a site 
purchased by Newman, in the foreground: 
he had bought the ten acres on which Mr. 
Crawley afterwards built Lawn Upton, once 
the home of Herschel, now St. Mary’s Home, 
‘and the school appears to stand on the 


north-east corner of this land. A _ third 
print, a woodcut, unsigned, shows the west 
front of the church with the school to the 
south of it and the “college,” labelled 
“ Priory,” to the ncrth. A finger-post at the 
fork of the roads is blank in one cdpy but 
bears “ Through Oxford to Oscott” in an- 
other which is titled “ The Newman-ooth 
College & at Littlkemore near Oxford.” 

Newman had bought ten acres of land 
south of his church in order to build a par- 
sonage but in 1840 he changed his plans 
and acquired a range of farm buildings to 
the north of it which he proposed to con- 
vert into rooms, Cox, ‘Recollections,’ p. 335, 
calls them “ Costar’s Stables.” Costar was 
the tenant of the College lands in Littlemore 
and was a well-known Oxford character who 
let out hacks and horsed the local coaches. 
He lived, as Tuckwell tells us, ‘* Reminis- 
cences,’ p. 4, on the site of Magdalen School 
House, “having two entrance gates, one on 
each side of the pike, so that he could always 
elude payment.” While Newman was con- 
verting his stables in 1841 he was “ sleeping 
for the most part at Miss Giles’s ” in order 
to superintend the work. The Enclosure 
Award map shows the seventeenth century 
house almost opposite as the property of 
Richard Giles; it is now called St. George's. 
He had previously lodged at “ Mrs. Barnes's 
cottage,” now the George Inn; John Barnes 
is shown: as the owner on the map of 1819; 
the frontage of Newman’s ten acres lay be- 
tween it and the church. 

In his ‘ Apologia,’ 2nd ed., p. 222, New- 
man records that in 1840 he “urged the 
Provost in vain to let St. Mary’s be sepa- 
rated from Littlemore; thinking I might with 
a safe conscience serve the latter though I 
could not comfortably continue in so public 
a place as a University.” On 30 July 1847 
Littlkemore became a separate parish.’ Plans 
had already been made for completing the 
church onthe usual pattern, for a print labelled 
“St. Mary the Virgin Littlemore Oxon as 
intended on being made into a parish church, 
1846 ” shows a prospect from the south-east 
of a chancel and south-west tower with 
broach spire added to the original building, 
and a lych gate at the entrance to the church- 
yard. It is signed “ Joseph Clarke, Archt. 


7 Kelly’s ‘ Directory.’ But it is called a chapelry 
in the Registers until 1852. The early incumbents 
of whom Charles Cornish was the first, are styled 
perpetual curates. 
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London.” Clarke seems to have been a dis- 
covery of the new bishop, Samuel Wilber- 
force, for he built for him the Diocesan 
Training College at Culham in 1851 and he 
also rebuilt, very disastrously, the parish 
church of Culham where the plan, signed by 
him, still hangs in the vestry. The chancel, 
tower and lych gate at Littlkemore correspond 
to his drawing but the spire was omitted and 
the tower was placed, even more unconven- 
tionally than he proposed, on the north-west 
of the chancel, where its basement might 
serve as a vestry. 

The font at Littlemore is of Early English 
type and at first sight seems to be a modern 
work but it is said by Ffoulkes, p. 500, to 
have belonged to St. Mary’s and to have 
been acquired by Newman when a new 
Perpendicular font by Plowman took its 
place in 1828; the latter is illustrated in 
Ingram’s ‘ Memorials.’ 

The windows were at first glazed with 
clear glass but Thomas Willement® in his 
‘Concise Account of the Principal Works in 
Stained Glass that have been executed by 
Thomas Willement,’ privately printed, 1840, 
states that in 1840 he made for “ Littlemoor 
Oxon three large lancet windows for the altar 
end of the church containing the figures of 
St. Michael, the Virgin Mary, St. Nicholas 
and the four Evangelists, the general ground 
of the openings being an elaborate pattern 
in rich colour within a wide Ornamental 
border. These presented by the Rev. J. 
Rouse Bloxam, M.A.9 The Architectural 
Society’s drawings of 1845 show these win- 
dows exactly as described. What happened 
to them when the chancel was added in 1848 
is unknown, but its side windows were glazed 
by Willement and are signed with his charac- 
teristic monogram, a T imposed on a W. 

Several of the side windows of the nave 
are filled with scenic roundels said by Hurst 
‘Rambles and Rides Round Oxford,’ 1882, 
p. 125, to be Willement’s work.!° He gives a 
list of the scenes and inscriptions in four of 
them, and the Society’s drawings show two 
others with scenes of the Passion and of the 
Resurrection; these were replaced in 1887 by 
figures of the name-saints of the church, said 

8‘ D.N.D.’ 

§ Newman’s curate at Littlemore, ‘ D.N.B.’ 

10 Hurst belonged to a Littlemore family that 
lived in the house now occupied by the Salesian 
Fathers, and kept a private school in the building 
that is now the Littlemore Laundry. Th’s note is 
Written in a house built on part of its playing-field. 


by Kelly to be the work of William Morris, 
and are now at the west end. 

The chancel screen, designed by Mr. F. H. 
Crossley, was set up to Newman’s memory 
in 1913. A priests’ vestry was added to the 
chancel in 1918. A few years later the 
appearance of the church was further im- 
paired by the substitution of tiles for the 
original Stonesfield shingles of the nave roof 
and by the removal of the corbel-table 
beneath its eaves. At the same time, prob- 
ably, the horizontal string on its western 
face was chipped away, this being a much 
cheaper prccess than its restoration. 

Gardner, writing in 1852, notes that “a 
parsonage is now being built.” Newman 
saw it on 16 June 1868 and, writing to H. 
Wilberforce about his visit, remarked that 
it was “ very pretty.” 

_The writer of this Note has a spe- 
cial pleasure in compiling it because 
members of his family were Newman’s 
near neighbours at Littlemore.  Wil- 
liam Greening, d. 1846, lived at the manor 
house opposite his lodgings in Mrs. Barnes’s 
cottage and owned the land adjoining it and 
the ten acres on which “ the college” was 
originally planned; Robert Greening, d. 
1854, lived in a house, now partly demol- 
ished, at the east end of the “college” 
buildings, part of which belonged to it. The 
brothers were cousins to Miss Giles at whose 
house Newman slept while his “ college ” 
was built, and to Richard Giles, a contem- 
porary Oxford surgeon. 

E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 


WAS KEATS “THE SENSITIVE 
PLANT”? 


IT is possible that when Shelley wrote ‘ The 
Sensitive Plant’ he was thinking of 
John Keats. The poem, by a writer fond of 
allegory, has never been fully understood: 
but the plant in it has long been identified 
with Shelley himself Closely paralleling 
the unfortunate life of the Sensitive Plant, 
however, was the life of Keats, with its simi- 
larly tragic ending. 
The names of Shelley and Keats are tradi- 
tionally linked together. They first saw each 
other in Dec. 1816, and met many times 


1 See Newman Ivey White, ‘ Shelley ’ (New York 
1940), II, 563. 
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thereafter. It is true that in 1817 Keats be- 
lieved that associating with the older poet 
might deprice him of his “ own unfetterd 
Scope,’’2 but in the same year Shelley, char- 
acteristically unselfish, negotiated with his 
own printers concerning the publication of 
Keats’s first volume.6 Although their per- 
sonal relationships were limited, the similari- 
ties between certain of their poems, particu- 
larly ‘ Alastor’ and ‘ Endymion,’ may indi- 
cate that even at this early date the two 
writers discussed and criticised each other’s 
work.4 Shelley's later poetry, especially 
parts of ‘Prometheus Unbound,’ ‘ Epipsy- 
chidion, and ‘The Witch of Atlas,’ was 
doubtlessly influenced by ‘ Endymion,’ pub- 
lished in 1817.5 In Feb. 1818, the poets en- 
gaged in a sonnet-writing contest with Leigh 
Hunt,® and Shelley later mentioned Keats in 
letters to friends.’ 

Although Shelley criticised parts of 
‘Endymion’ adversely, he realised its 
author’s possibilities. Hearing of Keats’s 
tubercular condition, he wrote a letter in 
July 1820, inviting the fellow-poet to join 
him under the benign skies of Italy. ‘The 
Sensitive Plant’ was written in the spring of 
the same year; so Shelley in all probability 
knew about Keats’s ill-health when he com- 
_ posed that poem. Keats replied to the letter 
in August of the same year and in Septem- 
ber set sail for Naples. Not long after 
‘Endymion’ appeared, Shelley began read- 
ing slanderous reviews of the poem in such 
journals as The Quarterly Review and 
Blackwood’s Magazine. He was, therefore, 
probably aware of this unfavourable criti- 
cism when he wrote ‘ The Sensitive Plant.’ 
He penned an abusive letter, fortunately 
never sent, to the editor of The Quarterly, 
accusing the author of an anonymous attack 
in that publication of contributing to Keats’s 


2M. B. Forman (ed.), ‘ The Letters of John 
Keats’ (New York, 1935), p. 53. 

3 See Dorothy Hewlett, ‘ Adonais: A Life of 
John Keats’ (Indianapolis, Indiana, 1938) p,. 76. 

4 See Walter E. Peck, ‘ Shelley, His Life and 
Work’ (Boston and New York, 1927), II, 209; 
White, op. cit., I, 729-730 ; II, 296. 

5 See John L. Lowes, ‘ The Witch of Atlas and 
Endymion.’ Publications of the Modern Language 
Association of America, LV (Mar., 1940), 203-206). 

6 Forman (ed.), op. ae pp. 101-102. 

7 See Roger Ingpen (ed.), ‘ The Pg of Percy 

Shelley ’ , 715-716, 766, 


8 Ibid., pp. 808-810. 


rapid decline.2 A letter to Marianne Hunt 
shortly afterwards reveals that Shelley hoped 
to be both a physical and spiritual physician 
to poor Keats when the ailing poet reached 
Italy.1° Keats died, however, on 23 Feb, 
1821. ‘ Adonais,’ Shelley’s supreme poetic 
tribute to him, followed soon afterwards, 
being composed in June 1821. Professor 
Carl Grabo, eminent Shelley scholar, while 
not being aware of any declaration by 
Shelley of an allegorical purpose in ‘ The 
Sensitive Plant,’ believes the poem to be per- 
sonal and autobiographical with possibly a 
profound meaning beneath the simple story. 
That meaning, he writes, is to be based on 
analogies to other ms.11 In composing 
‘ The Sensitive Plant,’ Shelley uses certain 
words and phrases which he later employed 
in *‘ Adonais.’ The word sensitive appears 
in the Preface to ‘ Adonais ’: 


I am given to understand that the wound which 
his [Keat’s] sensitive spirit had received from the 
criticism of ‘Endymion’ was exasperated by the 
bitter sense of unrequited benefits 

The description of the plant itself corre- 
sponds to Shelley’s conception of Keats's 
life and temperament. This is the poet 
Keats before the reviewers began their 
attacks: 

A Sensitive Plant in a garden grew, 

And the young wind fed it with silver dew, 
And it opened its fan-like leaves to the light, 
And closed them beneath the Kisses of Night.12 


The plant, like Keats, was not beautiful; 
yet, like the poet, it was capable of appre- 
ciating loveliness and desired a kind of Love 
or Intellectual Beauty: 


Bui none ever trembled and panted with bliss 
As the companionless Sensitive Plant. 

For the Sensitive Plant has no bright flower: 
Radiance and odour are not its dower ; 


It loves, evea like Love, its di heart is full, 
It desires what it has not, the utiful.13 


Representing this Love or Beauty was the 
Lady of the Garden, who nursed the flowers 
and was deeply adored by them. Keats 
appreciated Beauty in the same way. The 
lady soon died, however; rank weeds over- 


ran the garden and winter came. Thus, 
9 [bid., . 828-830. 
10 Ibid. 839-840. 


11 See ‘ the ‘Magic Plant’ (Chapel Hill, North 
Coscia, 1936), pp. 283-284. 
‘ The Sentitive Plant,’ Part I, Il, 1-4. 
a Tbid., 1. 9, 12, 74-77. 
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Keats’s poetic genius, so Shelley thought, 
was ruined by the scurrilous criticism of the 
reviewers : 
Spawn, weeds. and filth, a leprous scum, 

ake the running rivulet thick and dumb, 
And at its outlet flags huge as stakes 
Damned it up with roots knotted like water-snakes. 


And hour by hour, when the air was still, 
The vapours arose which have strength to kill; ... 


For Winter came ;14 


This is similar to the picture in ‘ Adonais,’ 
Stanza xxxvi, of the “ viperous murderer ” 
who wrote the death-dealing reviews. 

The plant, however, did not in reality die. 
The Conclusion to ‘ The Sensitive Plant’ is 
as strikingly platonic as is ‘ Adonais,’ with 
its faith in the spirit rather than in the 
actuality. The last stanza of the former 
reads : 

For love, and beauty, and delight, 

There is no death nor change: their might 

Exceeds our organs, which endure 

No light, being themselves obscure.15 


The Sensitive Plant—and perhaps Shelley 
had in mind the illness of Keats—had so 
transcended mortal life that death was harm- 
less. The poem concludes 


that death itself must be, 
Like all the rest, a mockery.16 


The same thought appears in the famous 
fifty-second stanza of ‘ Adonais’: 


The One remains, the many change and pass; 
Heaven’s light forever shines, Earth’s shadows fly ; 
Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 

Until Death tramples it to fragments.—Die, 

If thou wouldst be with that which thou dost seek ! 
Follow where all is fled !—Rome’s azure sky, 
Flowers, ruins, statues. music, words, are weak 
The glory they transfuse with fitting truth to speak. 


Stanza xxxviii reads: 


Nor let us weep that our delight is fled 
Far from those carrion kites that scream below ; 
He wakes or sleeps with the enduring dead; 
Thou canst not soar where he is sitting now.— 
to the dust ! but the pure spirit shall flow 
Back to the burning fountain whence it came, 
A portion of the Eternal, which must glow 
Through time and change, unquenchably the same, 
baa oe cold embers choke sordid hearth 
shame. 


There are other points of similarity 
between ‘ The Sensitive Plant’ and ‘ Adon- 


1 Ibid., Part III, Il. 66-71, 86. 
15 Ibid., ii. 134-137, 
16 Ibid., II. 128-129. 


ais.’ In stanza vi of the latter, Shelley com- 
pares Keats to a flower: 


But now, thy youngest, dearest one, has perished— 
The nursling of thy widowhood, who grew, 
Like a pale flower by some sad maiden cherished 
And fed with true-love tears, instead of dew.17 


Some of the Dreams in stanzas x-xiv of 
‘ Adonais’ bear resemblance to the Lady in 
“The Sensitive Plant.’ The thought of the 
decay of the poetic insight is apparent in 
both poems.18 

Poetry as elusive as Shelley's is difficult to 
interpret. Shelley knew about Keats and 
probably about the unfavourable reviews of 
Keats’s poetry when he wrote ‘ The Sensi- 
tive Plan,’ and if he did not consciously 
weave Keats into the poem, perhaps he did 
so subconsciously. A previous study has 
indicated that the poet in ‘ Alastor’ may 
have been Wordsworth. Both Shelley and 
Keats used many similar words and 
phrases.2°. The Shelley-Keats relationship, 
however, has not been closely examined 
until rather recently. Future scholarship 
supplementing present-day biographies and 
interpretations will without doubt unearth 
additional evidence of Shelley’s interest in 
Keats. 

RoBerRT R. HUBACH. 
Department of English, Whitworth College, 
Spokane, Washington. 


[Surely a general interpretation of the allegory 
is more fruitful. The Sensitive Plant= Poetry. 
The Lady=the lover, or the love, of poetry. The 
Desolated Garden=the decay of poetry. Particu- 
lar intepretations could be: (1) The Sensitive Plant 
=Shelley. The Lady=Mrs. Mason (Lady Mount- 
cashell). The desolated Garden=contemporary in- 
capacity for poetry; (2) The Sensitive Plant= 
Keats; The Lady=Leigh Hunt (cf. Adonais xxxv). 
The desolated Garden = decay of poetry; pseudo- 
poets; dishonest critics. An objection to these 
particular interpretations is that meither Mrs. 
Mason, Leigh Hunt, nor Keats were dead in 1820. 
This note is not meant to preclude further discus- 
sion but to initiate it—Eb.] 


17 ‘ The Sensitive Plant,’ Part I, ll, 1-2. 


18 Cf.‘ The Sensitive Plant,’ Part III, ll, 130- 
138; ‘ Adonais,’ Il. 343-360. 

19 See Paul Mueschke and Earl L. Griggs, 
“Wordsworth as the Prototype of the Poet in 
Shelley’s Alastor,” Pub. Modern Lang. Assn. of 
Amer., LIX (1934), 229-245. 


20 See B. W. Massey, “* The ‘ O.E.D.’ and Some 
Adjectives of Shelley and Keats,” ‘ Notes and 
Queries,’ 31 Mar., 1923), 243-244 and ‘“ Com- 
pound Adjectives in Shelley and Keats.” ‘ Notes and 
Queries,’ XII (June 16, 1923), 464-468. 
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THE OLD ENGLISH POEM ‘ PHARAOH.’ 


THESE notes on a minor Old English poem 
follow the lines of a previous study, 
“The Old English Poem “ Alms-Giving ”,’ 
wherein the nine-lined scrap on the virtues 
of almsgiving, preserved only in the Exeter 
Book collection, was re-considered for its 
text, theme and literary affinities, cf. clxxxix. 
(1945), 2-4. Our second, almost equally 
forgotten scrap is the eight lines now called 
‘Pharaoh’ or ‘Pharaoh’s Army’ which 
immediately follow ‘ Alms-Giving’ on the 
same folio (122a) of the MS., and which 
like it are accessible in very recent years 
only in collective editions and have not had 
the full treatment they deserve.t 

Its text it is true has received rather more 
attention than the exemplary ‘ Alms-Giving,’ 
because short though it is it suffers from two 
mutilations of the MS. page and two phrases 
have to be supplied in order to complete 
the lines. The supplying of stopgaps has 
always been a popular pastime, but in these 
two instances the several passing guesses 
already offered by scholars do not seem 
particularly convincing or successful. 

The poem, without title in the MS., runs 
as follows. The letters within brackets in 
lines 3, 5, 6, 7 and 8 are now partly or 
. wholly lost in the MS. holes, but are obvious 
replacements accepted by all commentators 
and needing no further comment here. The 
dots within brackets in lines 6 and 7 indicate 
the probable minimum number of letters 
missing or partly destroyed, the holes are a 
little too large for the exact numbers to be 
guessed; the precise measurements of these 
gaps are given by Mackie as a result of his 
careful collation of the MS. and facsimiles, 
and need not be repeated. The italicized 
letters in line 7 are (common) MS. abbre- 
viations. 

Z ‘Saga me hwet per weorudes were calles 
on Farones fyrde, pa hy folc Godes 
purh feondscipe fylgan ongunn(on).’ 

4. ‘Nat ic hit be wihte, butan ic wene pus, 
bet ber screod(a) were gescyred rime 


siex hu(nd...... ) a searohebbendra ; 
per earl fornam y(p....... 


1 See W. S. Mackie, ‘ The Exeter Book,’ Part 
II (E.E.TS., OS. 194), London 1934, no. xxvi: 
* Pharaoh’s ‘Army,’ p. 184, with a literal prose 
rendering into modern English, p. 185; and Elliot 
van Kirk Dobbie, ‘The Exeter Book’ (Anglo- 
Saxon Records, III), New York 1936, ‘ Pharaoh,’ 
pp. ’ (introductory note), 223 (text), 360 (text- 
notes). 


8. (w)rabe wyrde in woruldrice.’ 


Line 2: Farones fyrde is acceptable as a 
simplified, late form of the Scriptural name 
Pharaoh. The earlier, Caedmonian poem of 
‘Exodus’ which deals in detail with the 
pursuit of the Israelites and the Egyptian 
losses in the Red Sea, invariably gives the 
fuller form Faraon, e.g., fyrd Faraones, 156, 

Line 4: be wihte; the dative wihte is 
common in negative clauses with adverbial 
value ‘(not) at all, in any way,’ cp. ‘ Beowulf; 
186, 1514, etc., but that value hardly fits 
here. The addition of the preposition be 
may serve to differentiate slightly (perhaps 

* precisely, exactly, for certain’) and in any 
case seems metrically desirable. It is hard 
to parallel in verse; a partial parallel, from 
Old English prose, is Alfred’s ‘ Preface to 
Gregory’s Pastoral Care’: da bec ealla be 
fullan (‘ completely, to the full’) geliornod 
hefdon. 

Line 5: scyred rime, perhaps not merely 

‘counted’ (Mackie) but rather * cleared up, 
settled,’ from the adjective scir ‘ clear, lumin. 
ous.’ The lines in ‘ Widsith’ 91 f., evalua- 
ting a piece of jewelry, offer an exact parallel 
to the construction here: on bam siex hund 
wes smetes goldes | gescyred sceatta scil- 
lingrime, in which we appear to have two 
genitives qualifying the number 600, the first 
one (smates goldes) being dependent on the 
second (sceatta, mod. ‘ shats,’ a sort of coin), 
“600 shats worth of pure gold”; cf. Kemp 
Malone, Widsith, London, 1936, p. 86. In 
‘Pharaoh,’ 5 f. we have again two genitives 
after the number, though this time it looks 
as if the second one (searohwbbendra, 
‘warriors’) is dependent on the first 
(screoda, ‘ chariots’), “600 chariots full of 
warriors,” practically equivalent to 

‘ chariots and warriors’ or ‘ warriors with 
their chariots.” Mackie taking searohebben- 
dra in its (doubtless original) adjectival sense 
‘ armour-bearing,’ translates simply ‘ armed 
chariots.’ Two points go against this, how- 
ever: the ‘ Widsith’ parallel, and the fact 
that this plural poetic compound is elsewhere 
invariably substantival, ‘ armour-bearing 
ones, warriors.’ The noun scrid is well sub- 
stantiated in the senses ‘ carriage, chariot, 
litter’; cf. Bosworth-Toller, Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary, and Supplements. Its by-form 
screoda is a rarity, but explicable phono- 
logically as an example of the (largely non- 
West Saxon) a-Umlaut; cf. Karl Biilbring, 
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Altenglisches Elementarbuch, 1 (1902), § 233 
ff. The construction of lines 5 f. is therefore 
so precisely determined that we may pro- 
perly only attempt to fill the gap in line 6 
with a genitive plural (of which the ending 
-a, is preserved in the MS.) which either 
increases the number 600 or adds an epithet 
to the “armed warriors.” Mackie calcu- 
lates that 7 or 8 letters are lost after the very 
probable u of hund. The list of previous 
guesses is as follows: (i) siex hun(dred)a, 
Grein and earlier editors, also Bosworth- 
Toller, s.v. searohebbende, but it is too small 
to fill the gap; (ii) siex hun(dred godr)a, by 
F. Holthausen in 1894 (in his text-notes, 
Indogermanische Forschungen IV, 386), 
which matches the requirements better but 
keeps the variant Old English form of 
‘hundred ’ not common in the series 200 to 
900, cf. E. Sievers, Old English Grammar, 
3rd ed. transl. A. S. Cook, 1903, § 327; (iii) 
siex hun(d pusend)a, Mackie’s attempt in his 
edition of 1934; and (iv) siex hun(d ealr)a, 
Holthausen’s subsequent shot, at the end of 
areview of Mackie’s volume, Anglia Beiblatt 
XLVI (1935), 10, doubly objectionable as 
“a little too short for the space” (Dobbie) 
and rather redundant in view of eal in line 
7. Of these, Mackie’s 600,000 seems the 
only restoration without stylistic or paleo- 
graphical objections, but it does raise the 
total of Pharaoh’s force to sensational size, 
putting say Xenophon’s 100,000 well into the 
shade, and the Biblical ‘ Exodus’ (xiv, 7) 
makes it quite clear that there were only 
‘six hundred chosen chariots’ involved. 
The missing word is most likely an epithet, 
either ‘brave’ or ‘sinful’ would do, for 
Pharaoh’s warriors. 

Line 7: pat eal, perhaps as Mackie trans- 
lates ‘all of which, but eal may well be 
adverbial ‘entirely, utterly’; the pronoun 
pet is neuter accusative singular, the object 
of fornam, and stands for thé general term 
weorud (neuter), ‘the host’ of the opening 
line. Mackie states that 10 or 12 letters may 
be presumed missing in this second MS. gap, 
and this time he leaves the restoration to 
others. Suggestions have all turned on a 
Meaning ‘ocean, surging waves’: (i) yP(a 
geblond), Grein and earlier editors; (ii) yp(a 
flodas), Holthausen in 1894, loc. cit.; (iii) 
yb(a streamas), Dobbie in his edition of 
1936, which “ would fill the gap more ade- 
quately.” The first of these guesses may be 
modelled on ‘ Beowulf’: ydgeblond, 1373, 


1593, 1620. Equally well we could take 
from ‘Beowulf’ yda gewealc (464) or 
yéa geswing (848). Holthausen’s and Dob- 
bie’s guesses seem to me to be ruled out com- 
pletely by the fact, so plain that it can 
readily be overlooked, that the substantive 
we must supply is the subject of the verb 
fornam, 7a, which is singular! In any 
event, it would appear to weaken the allu- 
sion of these lines simply to look for long 
words or phrases for ‘ sea ’"—the point em- 
phasised is that Pharaoh’s army was sud- 
denly destroyed in so spectacular a manner 
that the workings of a divine plan could be 
clearly seen. The verb fornam means 
‘seized’ and is frequently used for death’s 
swift and relentless grasp. Some word like 
f@rgripe, ‘sudden grip, would help this 
allusion; for yba fergripe, singular, ‘ the sud- 
den grip of the waves,’ we should have a 
ready parallel in ‘ Beowulf, 1516: fargripe 
flodes, ‘the swift clutch of the current’ 
which could no longer threaten the hero with 
sudden death. 

Line 8: in woruldrice, is a colourless, 
barely necessary addition probably inserted 
to fill up the line and complete the little 
poem; woruldrice with various prepositions 
has a similar function, e.g., in second-half 
lines of the verse ‘Solomon and Saturn’ 
(ed. Menner), II, 238 (on), 351 (in), 384 
(geond). 

The following is a literal rendering of the 
poem, based on the above notes, and with 
the conjectural reading for line 7 in italics. 

“ Tell me what out of all the host there were 
In Pharaoh’s army, when from enmity 
They set forth to pursue the folk of God.” 

“Precisely know I not, but thus.I think 
That it was clearly settled there by count 
Six hundred chariots full of warriors. 

This utterly the sudden grip of waves 
Did snatch away by grim fate in the world.” 

Considered as literature, the piece is 
simply a versified question, ‘how many men 
were there in Pharaoh’s army’ and answer 
‘probably 600 chariots full,’ with a final 
couplet making clear that these men all 
perished together in the sea. Like the 
* Alms-Giving,’ it is a mere scrap, largely 
unconsidered. In view of its smallness the 
same question at once comes up: is it an 
independent whole or part of a longer (lost) 
poem? Dobbie, the most recent editor, 
inclines to the latter view (p. Ixiii). He com- 
pares the question-answer framework to 
extant longer Old English dialogues like 
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‘Solomon and Saturn’ in verse and prose, 
and ‘ Adrianus and Ritheus’ in prose. He 
concludes: “ that ‘Pharaoh’ is an indepen- 
dent poem, seems therefore less probable 
than that it is a fragment of a longer poem 
in dialogue form.” 

This bare statement seems to me to over- 
simplify the problem. First, no dialogue 
poem survives into which we could conveni- 
ently attach or insert this question and 
answer of Pharaoh’s army. The nearest 
approach in extant Old English literature 
would not be the two verse ‘ Dialogues of 
Solomon and Saturn,’ but rather the prose 
version (MS. Cotton Vitellius A. XV, ed. 
John M. Kemble, AZlfric Soc. 1848, pp. 178 
ff.) wherein Solomon is asked 59 similar 
questions on Biblical subjects and oddities; 
how old was Adam at the time of his crea- 
tion is a typical specimen. Again, the his- 
tory of the dialogue in literature is long and 
complicated: medieval writers put the type 
to all kinds of uses, didactic, edificatory, 
instructional, philosophical, catechistic.2 It 
is indeed, where employed elastically, an 
obvious and common method for giving in- 
formation in verse. ‘* Pharaoh’ as it stands 
represents only the rigid mechanical type of 
plain question-answer, but in other extant 
Old English poems, for example the narra- 
tive ‘ Beowulf’ and ‘ Christ, the convention 
is used more sporadically. At the opening 
of the Exeter Book ‘Gnomic Verses’ (or 
* Maxims ’) we have what looks like a care- 
less first attempt at moulding this body of 
proverbial utterances into a question-answer 
framework: the extracts begin invitingly 
‘Question me with skilful words,’ but the 
invitation is not taken up and the redactor’s 
original plan seems to have fallen through.$ 
In fact, the Old English poets make free use 
of the question-answer convention, and we 
need not consider that an isolated example 
like ‘ Pharaoh’ must necessarily be taken 


2 Cf. Max Forster, ‘Two Notes on Old Eng- 
lish Dialogue Literature,’ in ‘An English Miscel- 
lany presented to Dr. Furnivall,’ Oxford 1901, pp. 
86-106; E. ‘Merill, ‘The Dialogue in English 
Literature,’ Yale Studies in English XLII, New 
York 1911; and for an excellent recent discussion 
of the whole subject, Robert Ji Menner, 
Dialogue and the Riddle,” in his ‘ Poetical Dia- 
logues of Solomon and Saturn, ‘Modern Language 
rg Monographs XII, New York 1941, pp. 

3 Cf. Blanche Colton Williams, ‘ Gnomic 
Poetry in Anglo-Saxon,’ New York 1914, p. 86 


“ The. 


from a set series in a (lost) rigid framework; 

Conceivably, ‘ Pharaoh’ might be an iso- 
lated first experiment, for a projected series 
of questions and answers on Biblical fea- 
tures; such a collection would be very near 
in its motive to the extant series of ‘ Riddles, 
It is fashionable in considering Old and 
early-Middle English literature to show 
awareness of the (indisputably large) store 
of lost works which may be conjectured 
from many odd references in what has sur- 
vived. But here I think all we may conjec- 
ture in safety is a project the author of 
‘Pharaoh’ may have had for a series cn 
similar lines. It certainly does seem most 
unlikely that such a series was ever in exist- 
ence: in fact, the survival of only one short 
sample, separately and independently pre- 
served, tells strongly against it. 

Finally then, ‘ Pharaoh’ as we have it is 
nothing but a scrap of monkish experiment- 
ing. It may, as I suggested for ‘ Alms-Giv- 
ing,’ Owe its place in the great Exeter mis- 
cellany to the fact that the compiler was 
personally interested in it, that is knew 
whose it was or had himself to do with its 
making. There is nothing in the linguistics 
of the lines to militate against so late a date 
of composition as this theory would entail. 


L. WHITBREAD. 


“COMING UP” TO CAMBRIDGE 
IN 1780. 


OBERT Housman was born at Skerton, 

near Lancaster, on 25 Feb. 1759. Coming 
up to Cambridge to read for Holy Orders, 
he was admitted to St. John’s as a sizar, for 
which college he had been entered on 17 
March 1780. His first letter to his parents 
from Cambridge was dated 12 Oct. 1780, 
and therein he gives a most interesting 
account of the means whereby he had trav- 
elled from Skerton to Cambridge. His son, 
Robert Fletcher Housman, in introducing 
the letter in his Life and Remains of the 
Rev. Robert Housman, A.M., published in 
1841, says: “A journey of above two hun- 
dred miles, particularly to a young man bent 
upon economising, was no light undertaking 
sixty years ago; the reader must remember 
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this, when the minuteness of the subjoined 
details, and the undue importance attached 
to them, are soliciting a smile.” 

The letter is as follows: 


“Honoured Parents 

On Tuesday afternoon about three o’clock 
I arrived here, after a variety of methods 
of conveyance. . . I will therefore give you 
a journal of my motions since my departure 
from Skerton. I was attended out of Lan- 
caster by Messrs, Clarkson, Barrow, Bell, 
and Hargreaves. The two latter left us at 
the fifth mile-stone; the others proceeded 
with me to Garstang, where we had a com- 
fortable dish of coffee. I parted with them 
a little after nine o’clock, when I went on 
to Preston. I there got a snack, baited my 
horse, and steered a course for West Hough- 
ton, where I arrived before five o'clock. . . 

“The next day not proving fine, Mr. 
Chisenhale advised me not to go to Sharples, 
but to rest myself and horse. I followed 
his advice, and on Saturday morning about 
seven o'clock set forward again. I did not 
stop at Manchester, but proceeded direct for 
Stockport, where I dined. . . I then went on 
to Buxton, having stopped about an hour 
and a half at Disley. At Buxton I made 
enquiry about the coach, where to my satis- 
faction I was informed that one set forward 
from thence on Sunday. I could not then 
take a place, as the passengers from Man- 
chester always have the preference. The 
coach arrived at Buxton about ten o’clock 
on Sunday morning quite full. As the day 
was very fine I mounted the top of the coach 
to Derby, which place we reached about 
four o'clock. We dined, and night coming 
on, and there being then a vacancy in the 
coach, I took an inside seat to Harborough. 

“We got to Leicester at ten o’clock, where 
We supped, and got to bed a little after 
eleven. I believe it would have been much 
better had we never gone to bed, for we 
were roused before three. Being called up 
at that early hour, I was rather squeamish 
when I entered the coach, which continued 
all the way to Harborough, where we arrived 
at six in the morning. I there went to bed, 
and slept soundly four hours, which quite 
recruited me. I then followed Mr. Hutton’s 
directions, and inquired if I could get a 
horse from thence to Cambridge. I was in- 
formed I could not. As it is a bye road, no 
Post goes that way; and the Leicester Car- 


rier would be a week upon the road. 

“There were now only three expedients; 
one was, to take the post-horses, which were 
very expensive, it being eightpence a mile 
travelling that way since the additional duty; 
the other was, to go to London on the out- 
side, and from thence to Cambridge in the 
same manner, which would have cost a 
guinea; and the other was—walking, and 
taking the advantage of incidents. I there- 
fore set forward on foot, about half-past 
eleven. I had not gone three miles before I 
overtook a boy on horseback. I offered him 
sixpence to let me ride his horse to Ketter- 
ing, which was eight miles further. He 
readily accepted my proposal. 

“T set forward from Kettering about two 
o’clock, and walked thirteen miles in about 
four hours. I got a snug bed at a country 
inn, from whence I proceeded to Hunting- 
don at seven o’clock in the morning. I 
reached Huntingdon, which was thirteen 
miles distant, at eleven o’clock. I stayed 
there about an hour, and as I was, contrary 
to my expectations, scarcely any fatigued, 
and only sixteen miles from Cambridge, | 
thought I could perform it with ease. I had 
walked about five miles when I was over- 
taken by a gentleman in a single horse 
chair. He very politely asked me to get into 
his chair, which I did, and rode a few miles, 
as far as his road lay towards Cambridge. 
I was immediately after this overtaken by 
a returned post-chaise; I bargained with the 
post-boy for a pasasge, and I entered this 
town in state.” 


Thus at last arrived at Cambridge he had 
his hair dressed, “and being in tolerable 
trim” he called on Mr. Pearce, his tutor, 
who received him very kindly. It will be 
noted that he says nothing as to any be- 
longings which he may have brought with 
him, but it is of topical interest to note that 
on his arrival he was “ spared a good deal 
of money in getting a second-hand gown and 
surplice. A gown,” he adds, “when new costs 
£4 10s. I have got a very good one for 10s. 
The cost of a surplice is £1 10s. I have got 
one, bands and all, for 10s. Mr. Pearce has 
very obligingly made me a present of a cap, 
which would have cost me 10s. 6d. My 
expenses in coming from Skerton to Cam- 
bride are £2 10s. . .” 

A. B. BARNARD. 


E. A. 
St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. 
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CULLOMPTON IN DEVONSHIRE : 
THE PARISH AND THE PARSON. 


(See ante p. 28.) 
THE RINGERS AND THE BELLS. 


O subject occupies more space in the 
Churchwardens’ Accounts of the eigh- 
teenth century than that of payments to the 
ringers for ringing on all sorts of occasions, 
and for the recasting and the repairs of the 
bells. The Sacrament might still only be 
administered on four occasions in the year. 
Preaching might be infrequent. Homilies, 
read instead of a sermon might weary a 
somnolent congregation, segregated one from 
another in high-backed pews; the light of 
true devotion and spiritual life might be 
burning low: but the frequent and joyful 
pealing far and wide of the church bells 
proclaimed that religion was not dead. 
Whene’er the sweet Church bell, 
Peals over hill and dale, 
Let Jesus Christ be praised. 
In addition to calling the parishioners to 
worship and to attend the annual vestry 
meetings and the visitations, the church bells 
of Cullompton were rung on every conceiv- 
able historical occasion and in _ cele- 
bration of any royal, national or political 
event, such as the birth, marriage, or death 
of a royal prince or princess, some glorious 
victory, or the success of a Parliamentary 
candidate. Thus: 

1679. Payd for ringing at dayes of re- 
joycing. £2 9s. 8d. 

1688. Payd ye ringers when ye Bishops 
were Lett out of the Tower. 10s. 

1740. Pd to the Ringers on news of taking 
Porta Bella. £1 2s. 6d. 

1749. Paid to the Gentlemen and Ringers 
at Shelson’s at a Public Thanksgiving. £1 10s. 

1788. Pd the Ringers 24th March on re- 
joicing for the King’s Recovery. £1 1s. 

1818. Pd the Ringers on Princess Char- 
lotte’s Funeral. 10s. 

Personal occasions were likewise cele- 
brated locally: 

1609. Itm. Rec of Thomas Dawe for the 
ringinge of the Peale at his Coming home. 
xijs. (12s.). 

1719. Pd for Ringing when Mr Derby 
came home. Ss. 

Similar belfry recognition was recorded 
whenever royalty or the bishop of the dio- 


cese passed through, or visited the town. 

1717. Spent when the Bishop was in Town 
for ringing. 5s. 

1753. Pd the Ringers for twice ringing 
when the Bishop went through. 5s. 

On New Year’s Eve, Shrove Tuesday, 
Ascension Day (?), certain saints days, as 
a warning against fire, and even to mark the 
local meet of the hounds, the bells were 
generally rung also.’ There is an old super- 
stition that bells have the power of dispers- 
ing tempests, if rung during a storm; and 
that rung at and after a baptism, they could 
likewise drive the devil away from the sacred 
waters. But there is no evidence at Cul- 
lompton that the bells were rung during the 
great storm of 1703 or at baptisms. 

There were four outstanding annual occa- 
sions, on which as a matter of course the 
bells were always rung; after which the 
ringers always assembled in full strength for 
the payment of their services in ale and beer 
and beef! These occasions were as follows: 

(i) November 5th——in commemoration of 
the deliverance of King James I from the 
gunpowder plot. 1605. ; 

1610. Itm pd to the ringers for the Sth daie 
of November for ringing all the daie for the 
King. ijs. (2s.). 

1670. Payde the Ringers in Beefe, Bread, 
and Beere the fifth of November. 14s. 

1675. Payd the ringers ye Sth of Novem- 
ber. £1. Spent more that day to look after 
them. 2s. 

(An item that reveals the not unusual 
consequences of paying the ringers in beer 
and liquor.) 

1753, Paid the Ringers for 29th May, 22 
June, 5th Nov, 9th Nov, 22nd Oct. £3. 

(ii) May 29th—Oak Apple Day—in com- 
memoration of the return of King Charles Il 
to England in 1660.8 


6 During the Civil War the Cavalier Commander 
in the West, Lord Goring, in 1645, ordered similar 
belfry recognition for himself, whenever he passed 
through a Devonshire parish. So, also, Lord 
Albermarle’s Visit to Cullompton in 1685 had been 
celebrated with a peal. } 

7 A North Devon Incumbe:t went to law against 
his churchwardens and clerk and ringers, during 
this century, for breaking into the belfry, and ring- 
ing against his orders to celebrate a local meet of 
the hounds. He won the day ! 

8 On Oak Apple Day, it was customary for boys 
to wear a spray of oak, with the apple gilded with 
gold-leaf—commemorating Charles II’s escape after 
the Battle of Worcester, when he hid in the branches 
of an oak tree. 
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1712. Pd Sam Cross for ale for the ringers 
for the 29th May. 4s. 

1749. Pd the Ringers for the 29th May, 
1749. 12s. 

(iii) The King’s Birthday. 

1741. Paid Mr Pannell for Liquor drank 
by the Ringers on the King’s Birthday. 10s. 

1798. Pd the Ringers on His Majesty’s 
Birthday. 10s. 

(iv) The King’s Accession Day. 

Local patriotism can hardly have reached 
a higher pitch in this connection than in 
1736, when we read: 

1736. Payd the Ringers on the Kings 
Accession Day. 5s. 

Do. do. on the Coronation Day. 5s. 

Do. do. on the King’s Birthday. 7s. 6d. 

Do. do. when the Prince of Wales was 
married. 2s. 

Do. do. on Prince Frederick’s Birthday. 
2s, 6d. 

Do. do. on Queen Caroline’s Birthday. 
2s, 6d. 

Little wonder that in 1741 the parishioners 
decided at a vestry meeting held at the 
White Hart on 30 March that: 

“ WHEREAS it has been for the time past 
a great expense to the Pish in respect of 
Ringing, Now we do hereby order, consent, 
and agree that there shall be Ringing for the 
future but four days in the year att the 
expense of the Parish, as is hereafter men- 
tioned, and for which days the said Ringers 
shall have 12 shillins each day, and no 
more, which is as follows: 

The 29th of May. 

The King’s Accession Day. 

The Sth of November. 

The King’s Birthday.” 

And this minute was signed by twenty- 
three of the “ Principall Inhabitants and 
Payers of the Pish of Cullumpton.” 

Thus subsequent years’ items 
accounts read: 

1742. Pd for four ringing days. £2 8s. 
- Pd to the Ringers for ringing days. 


in the 


A further minute in 1769 made good the 
omission of payment for ringing on Easter 
Monday, and stated ... “ We do further 
order that no more than Two Pounds, Ten 
shillings, and six pence be allowed for ring- 
ing yearly, being what was by a former 
order of Vestry directed. Which money 
shall be proportioned as follows, viz., For 
the King’s Birthday, the Coronation Day, 


the 29th of May, and the Sth of November— 
12 shillings; and two shillings and sixpence 
for Easter Monday. 

The ringers were, perhaps not surprisingly, 
much discontented at this curtailment of 
payment for ringing on whatever occasions 
seemed to them appropriate, and in the fol- 
lowing year the vestry decided to discontinue 
all payments for ringing on 29 May and 5 
Nov.. and ordered that “from henceforth 
there shall be but one Public Ringing Day 
in a year, and that to be His Majesty’s Birth- 
day, for which the Ringers shall be paid the 
usual fee of Twelve shillings.” 

Although this order was not strictly en- 
forced, or overlooked, and several annual 
payments occur for ringing in celebration of 
great victories during the Napoleonic Wars, 
heated controversy continued, and the 
ringers proved not easy men to handle! 
Thus in 1806 the vestry was forced to pass 
the following minute: 

“The Ringers, having positively declined 
to ring on this day, being Easter Monday, 
and when requested, impudently behaved 
themselves, IT IS ORDERED that in future 
they ring on no occasion whatever without 
the express consent of the Churchwardens, 
or One of them.” 

In 1811 they were paid one guinea for 
ringing at the visitation, and in 1822 the 
vestry ordered that the sum of two guineas 
be paid annually for chiming the bells on 
Sundays, and other days of church service. 

To-day no payments are made to the 
ringers for their services, which are given 
gladly and voluntary; a splendid team of 
ten ringers ring twice a Sunday. By Church 
law the churchwardens have the custody of 
the keys of the belfry, and are to take care 
that the bells are not rung without proper 
cause; the incumbent is conjointly with 
them the judge of the proper cause, and the 
consent of the minister is necessary for all 
occasions of ringing? In 1819 mechanical 
chiming of the church bells was introduced, 
“it having been represented to the vestry 
that a machine can be so constructed as to 
chime the bells without the assistance of 
men, and that the expenses of the same will 
not exceed Five Pounds a year.” Payments 


‘Law relating to the Church & 
Clergy,’ bp. 172, 173. It is an ecclesiastical offence 
for the churchwardens or ringers to break open 


Cripps. 


the church door in order to have the bells rung 
against the Parson’s consent. 
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were made to the sexton for the chiming of 
the bells. 

The tolling of the bell at funerals, gener- 
ally called “‘ The Passing Bell” and also the 
ringing of the curfew bell during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries were fur- 
ther duties assigned to the sexton, and for 
which the services of the ringers were not 
required, 


The Passing Bell was originally rung 
before death, to announce to the parishioners 
that one of their number was dying, so as to 
invoke their prayers. It used sometimes to 
be called “ The Soul Bell” or by the pic- 
turesque name of the “ Forthfare Bell.” This 
was a custom, peculiar to England, which 
fell into disuse at the Reformation, when 
the knell at the time of burial took its 
place. But the ringing of the “ Passing 
Bell ” directly after the death of the deceased 
was a medieval custom still perpetuated at 
Cullompton until the outbreak of the 
Second World War, and the consequent pro- 
hibition on the ringing of church bells (ex- 
cept as an alarm against invasion) in 1940. 
It was the custom in this parish to ring out 
the age of the deceased after the bell had 
been tolled for half-an-hour, and to 
announce the sexof the deceased—three times 
three for a man, three times two for a 
woman, three times one for a child. Pay- 
ments were made by the relatives of the 
deceased for such ringing: 

1613. Itm rec of Mr Richard Give for the 
Buryall of Mr Spicer in the Church, and for 
his knell. viijs. viijd. (8s. 8d.) 

(Six and eightpence was the usual sum for 
burial in the church, and two shillings there- 
fore, would appear to have been payable 
for the ringing the knell or passing bell.) 

Such payments continue through the fol- 
lowing centuries, and in 1774 the vestry 
ordered that “ The Sexton be not paid any 
fee for any Burial of a Poor person, unless 
for such as have ‘ the Poor Bell ’.” 


The Curfew Bell. From the time of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror the curfew was rung at 
eight o’clock at night, as a signal that every 
householder must extinguish all light and 
fire in his home. Hence it was called the 
“Tgnitegium.” At a time when all houses 


were built of wood, and were highly inflam- 
mable by a spark from the open fire or burn- 
ing “ rushes,”. this was a wise precaution. It 
also meant “early to bed”! 


The law of 


compulsory curfew was abolished in the 
reign of Henry I, but the custom of ringing 
the “melancholy curfew” as Blackstone 
described it, prevailed for many centuries in 
some parts of England, and in Cullompton 
until as late as 1715. 

1671. pd George Barber (The Sexton) for 
ringinge the Curfy bell. 8s. 

_ 1686. payd Thomas Percy (The Sexton) for 
ringing of couer few. 6s. (an attempt to spell 
the French “ couvre feu ”!) 

1701. pd. for ringing the Evening Bell. 6s, 


G. WATKINS GRUBB. 
(To be continued.) 


PDERBY AND THE °45.—On 5 Dec. last, 
there was unveiled in the cathedral 

church of All Saints’, Derby, a handsome 

black marble tablet which bears the follow- 

ing inscription: 

A.D. 1945. This tablet commemorates the reading 

of prayers in this church by the Chaplains of the 

Army of Prince Charles between the 4th and 6th 

of December 1745 when in the words of Lord 

[George Murray. 

Many of our Officers and People took the Sacrament. 

The Chapiains’ prayed for King James, 

Charles Prince of Wales and Regent, 

and Henry Duke of York. 

The lettering of the tablet, which has been 
placed on the south wall of the nave, is bold 
and pleasing. The White Rose of the 
Stuarts, in white marble, appears in one 
corner. 

The Mayor of Derby was present at the 
unveiling, and an address was given by the 
Very Rev. Provost I. E. St. C. Ramsay of the 
Scottish Episcopal Church. 

The scheme for the memorial was _ ini- 
tiated by Major L. Eardley Simpson, the 
author of ‘Derby and the Forty Five,’ in 
which he describes the ill-fated march of 
Prince Charles’ army into, Derbyshire. Major 
Simpson discusses at length the story that 
Mass was said in All Saints.’ He is empha- 
tic that it has no foundation. 

Exeter House, which was the Prince’s 
headquarters during his stay in Derby, was 
destroyed in 1854, but the panelling of one 
of its rooms is preserved in Derby Museum. 
It was disappointing to find that the Museum 
authorities had not organised an exhibition 
of relics of the “45 to mark this interesting 
occasion. 

S.R. 
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COMMON CHRISTIAN NAMES.—I 

note in a Cambridgeshire parish maga- 
zine the Christian names of Mahala in the 
case of the burial of a man aged 82, and the 
baptism of a female child, Mahalah. 


P. D. M. 


BACON, SHAKESPEARE AND THE 

BIBLE.—Bacon and Shakespeare some- 
times allude to the same verse in the Bible. 
Dr. W. S. Melsome. in his book, * The Bacon- 
Shakespeare Anatomy,’ cites the following 
instances to prove that Bacon and Shake- 
speare were one and the same man: 

Dead flies cause to stink and putefry the oint- 
ment of the ose ete as doth a little folly him 
that is in estimation for wisdom and for glory. 

Eccles. x.1—Geneva version. 

... So in men of eminent virtue their smallest 

vices are readily seen, talked of, and severely 


centured. 
De Aug. Sci, p. 756. 


Folly in fools bears not so strong a note 
As foolery in the wise. 
¥. it: 73. 


The little foolery that wise men have, makes a 


t show. 
A.Y.LI., I. ii, 96. 
It is nought, it is nought (saith the buyer:) but 
when he is gone away, then he boasteth. 
Prov, xx, 14. 
... after the principle of prudent merchants, 
whose business and custom it is to raise the price 
of their own wares, and to depress the price of 
others, : De Aug. viii. 2. 
... you do as chapmen do, 
Dispraise the thing that you desire to buy; 
But we in silence hold this virtue well, 
We'll not commend that we intend to sell. 
fT. 75. 


Dr. Melsome does not quote Wisdom, 
Xvii, 12: 


Fear is nothing else, but a betraying of the suc- 
cours which reason offereth. 


He does quote: 


.. . fortitude is not given to man by nature but 
must grow out of discourse of reason. : 
Life, ii, 9. 
Defect of judgement is oft the cause of fear. 
Cymbeline V. ii. 180. 
Dr. Melsome is on stronger ground when 
he points out that Psalm civ, 18, speaks of 


‘the conies without an adjective, whereas 


Bacon in his verse-translation (Works, vii, 
282) calls them “digging conies” and 
Shakepeare, in Venus and Adonis calls them 
“earth-delving conies.” D.0 


Readers’ Queries. 


FAUCIT AND SAVILLE FAMILIES. — 
What was the relationship of these two 
well known theatrical families of the last 
century? The father of Helena Saville Fau- 
cit, the Helen Faucit who became the wife 
of Sir Theodore Martin, was an actor and 
dramatic author. What plays of his were 
performed? Her mother and her younger 
sister, Harriet (Mrs. Bland), were also on 
the stage. 
John Faucit Saville wrote two farces, 
‘ Aldgate Pump’ and ‘ The Bump of Bene- 
volence,’ which were produced at the Strand 
Theatre in 1841. His son of the same 
Christian names, was in the cast of both. 
J. F. Saville, junior, afterwards became the 
manager of theatres in the Midland circuit, 
and was the father of Kate and Helena 
Saville, both actresses of repute on the pro- 
vincial stage. 
Further particulars of the stage careers of 
members of these two families would be of 


interest. 
A. C. E. 


PARISH FAMILY AT HAMBURY. — 
Details about three brothers of this 

name, who starting in humble circumstances, 

rose to great wealth, would be welcome. 


R. A. A-L. 


STRATFORD, MRS.—Who was a lady of 
this name, who was in the entourage of 
the Prince of Wales about the year 1800? 


R. A. A.-L. 


‘THE GENDER OF TREES.—In Latin, the 

names of trees are feminine in gender, 
whereas in French they are masculine. What 
is the explanation, please? Also, why is it 
that the neuter gender is absent from French, 
although it is present in the parent language? 


S. H. Harper. 


STOCKHAM FAMILY.—I have been try- 

ing to trace the pedigree of the Stock- 
ham family, but have so far not been very 
successful. Can any reader of ‘N. and Q.’ 
help me? In 1805 a Lieut. John Stockham, 
R.N., was promoted captain with a gold bar, 
the thanks of Parliament and a sword of 
honour from the Patriotic Fund. Can any- 
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one give me any further information and 
tell me how the name originated? 


PETER A. STOCKHAM. 


THE MISSING WILL.—The missing will 
was a fertile source of inspiration for 
the earlier novelists. Some of them were 
evidently not well-informed on points of 
law. Could any reader inform me whether, 
in the case of a lost will, a codicil to that 
will could be proved, or would it be worth- 
less? Obviously, it might deal with only 
minor bequests and not name executors. 


P. D. M. 


MOULTON'S CATALOGUE.—I have in 

my possessicn a genealogical note made 
some years ago which gives as _ reference 
Moulton’s Catalogue, which appears to have 
been the catalogue of a dealer in old deeds. 
Can any one tell me who this Moulton is, 
or was, and his address? 


_W. H. W. SABYNE. 


GEORGE ELIOT. — In ‘ Middlemarch,’ 
chapter Ixvi, she writes: 


Some one highly susceptible to the contemplation 
of a fine act has said, that it produces a sort of 
regenerating shudder through the frame, and makes 
one feel ready to begin a new life. 


Whom is she quoting? Newman? 


tineau? 
M. A. E. 


Mar- 


PARKGATE PACKET.—I believe that 

somewhere about 1800, it was a com- 
mon practice for travellers crossing to Ire- 
land to sail from Parkgate in Cheshire to 
Dublin. Can any reader supply me with 
details of this service, or tell me approxi- 
inately between what dates it was operating? 


R. A. A.-L. 


GORE HOUSE.—In 1836 Lady Blessington 
—by that time a widow—moved into 
Gore House. Presumably it belonged to the 
Gore family, not to Lady Blessington. In 
that case it would be interesting to know 
what rent she paid. She had only £2,000 a 
year and expenses £4,000 a year. 
According to the ‘ D.N.B.’ the sale of Gore 
House in 1849 realised £12,000. Was that 
for furnishings, as distinct from premises? 


A. 


Replies. 


CROWN AND ANCHOR TAVERN, 


(exe. 16.) 
‘THERE should be no difficulty in gathering 
information regarding this famous 


place of resort as it is alluded to in most of 
the books on London streets and taverns 
and it figures frequently -in eighteenth cen- 
tury memoirs, etc. In some MS. note-books. 
on London coffee-houses, taverns and inns 
which the late Mr. PAUL pE CASTRO once 
compiled, and which he used for a series of 
articles published in ‘N. and Q.’ during 
1920 and 1921, there are some thirty refer- 
ences to the Crown & Anchor in Arundel 
Street. Among those works on London 
streets which contain these references, and 
which are most commonly obtainable, one 
need perhaps only mention Wheatley, Cun- 
ningham, Timbs, Thornbury, Beresford 
Chancellor’s Strand "—and Dasent’s ‘ Picca- 
dilly’ (p. 50). Other useful sources 
are Larwood and Hotten’s ‘Signboards,’ 
Shelley’s ‘ Inns,’ ‘ The Epicure’s Almanack,’ 
and Hickey’s Memoirs. The earliest news- 
paper references to the Crown & Anchor 
cited by De Castro are in the Daily Courant 
8 Oct. 1720 and the General Advertiser, 17 
Nov. 1749. 


Beaconsfield. 


This tavern was at No. 37 Arundel Street, 
in the Strand, and stood on the site of the 
building in which the Academy of Ancient 
Music was founded in 1710. In its early 
days the tavern was a resort of Johnson and 
Boswell, and was the scene of the latter's 
quarrel with Percy over Dr. Mounsey. Here 
Daniel O’Connell first attacked Brougham, 
and Cobbett and Sir Francis Burdett often 
argued. In those days it was the headquar- 
ters of the Westminster Reformers. Here 
also, in the days before the. passing of the 
Catholic Emancipation Act in 1829, were 
held many of the meetings of the Catholic 
Association. The King of Clubs, founded in 
1801 by Robert Smith, met at this tavern. 
Well-known members of this club included 
Sydney Smith, Samuel Rogers, Richard 
Sharp, John Allen, Erskine, Mackintosh, and 
Curran. In 1846, the Whittington Club was 
founded here, with Douglas Jerrold as its 


AMBROSE HEAL. 
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first president. Dickens, Mark Lemon, the 
elder Dion Boucicault, and other famous 
literary figures of the day were members. 
When the tavern closed in 1847, the build- 
ing was purchased by the Whittington Club 
for use as their club-house. The old house 
was destroyed by fire in 1854, and a new 
club-house erected on its site. 

Bickerdyke, in his ‘ Curiosities of Ale and 
Beer,’ has the following: 

A tragic story is related of how one Thomas 
Simpkin, the first landlord after the rebuilding of 
the house in 1790, on the occasion of an inaugural 
dinner, in leaning over a balcony to look into 
the street, broke the balustrade and, falling to the 
ground, was killed on the spot. Here... the 
birthday of Fox was celebrated in 1794, when two 
thousand persons sat down to dinner. 


WILLIAM YEOWELL. 


The tavern in Arundel Street (No. 37) 
remained in possession of the Whittington 
Club until its liquidation in 1873. The Tem- 
ple Club was there from 1873-1881. 

The new building, with a frontage to the 
Strand (No. 189), was Calvert’s Museum, 
circa 1860, and later became Fisher’s Manu- 
factory. 

The materials for this note are chiefly 
gleaned from Diprose’s ‘ Parish of Saint 
Clement Danes,’ 1868-1876. 

F. ALGaR. 


I find in vol. ii of the records relating to 
‘Nobody’s Friends ’ that their meetings took 
place at the Crown and Anchor Tavern from 
21 June 1800-13 Feb. 1805. 


C. T. SpuRLING (REV.) 


Readable gossip about this old inn, and 
the literary stars who met there, will be 
found in Lawrence Hutton’s ‘Literary 
Landmarks of London,’ 1889, pp. 155, 170, 
258, 280. 

Wo. JAGGARD. 


LONDON PLACE-NAMES AND MEN 

OF LETTERS (cxc. 12).—({i) Manette 
Street. In Dickens’ time this was still known 
by its old name of Rose Street, and it seems 
to have retained that name until about the 
year 1890. The connection with Dr. Man- 
ette of ‘A Tale of Two Cities’ is not very 
direct as his occupation of the “ two floors 
of a large still house” is generally assigned 
to Carlisle House, No. 10 Carlisle Street. See 


Cunningham’s ‘London’ and Chancellor’s | lies is explained and the presence of the. 


“Romance of Soho.’ The neighbouring 
“mysterious giant who had a golden arm” 
(the sign of the Hammer & Hand) would 
probably have remained in position over the 
gold-beater’s workshop until the building 
was pulled down in 1920. (See ‘N. and 
15 Dec. 1928, p. 421.) 


Beaconsfield. 


‘THE ARMORIAL GLASS AT LACOCK 

ABBEY (cIxxxix. 227).—The shields of 
Bonham and Croke may, as is suggested, 
have been given by “ old Mr. Bonhome ” to 
the Abbey before the Dissolution, for the 
Bonhams at Wick were the nearest neigh- 
bours of the nuns at Lacock; but is it not 
more likely that John Ivory Talbot obtained 
them from the windows of the old manor- 
house of Wick, which was in his own pos- 
session? According to Mr. C. H. Talbot 
(Wiltshire N. and Q.’, vol. ii, p. 311) the 
property came to his family by its purchase 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth by Sir Henry 
Sharington from John Bonham, Esq. (grand- 
son of the “old Mr. Bonhome ” mentioned 
above and son of the John Bonham who was 
Receiver-General of the lands of Lacock 
Abbey in 1535). 

All that now remains of the manor house 
of Wick is a dovecote, a fine fourteenth 
century barn and traces of the ancient moat. 
I do not know when the house was destroyed 
nor whether it was still standing in the days 
of John Ivory Talbot, but the fact that a 
large number of Croke and Bonham family 
documents relating to Wick are now pre- 
served at Lacock Abbey suggests that the 
glass may also have come from there. 

The coats mentioned in Mr. GREENING 
LAMBORN’S article are undoubtedly those of 
John Bonham I of Hazelbury and Wick (d. 
1503) and Anne Croke, his wife. They were 
married in 1475 (marriage settlement at 


Lacock Abbey). 
GEORGE KIDSON. 
Hazelbury Manor, Box, Wilts. 


AMBROSE HEAL. 


Since the publication of the note 
at clxxxix. 227, the writer has seen, by 
the kindness of the Hon. Evelyn Banbury of 
Warneford Place, a letter to her from the 
late Mr. C. H. Talbot, dated at Lacock 
Abbey 7 April 1904, in which the connection 
between the Sharington and Warneford fami-. 
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Sharington and Seymour shields in the win- 
dows at Warneford Place accounted for. 

John Warneford, who built the oldest part 
of the existing house, and who was no doubt 
the purveyor of the glass, was Sir William 
Sharington’s steward for the Manor of 
Lacock in 1540. Among Mr. Talbot's 
archives was, and doubtless still is, a letter 
of attorney signed by Thomas Seymour and 
by John Warneford on behalf of Sir Wil- 
liam Sharington. 


When Mr. Talbot visited Warneford Place 
a few years before its sale by the last owner 
of that name to Lord Banbury, who rebuilt 
it in 1903, the shields were in the windows of 
what was then the drawing-room. Mr. Tal- 
bot’s list of them agrees very well.with those 
now reset in the window of the great stair. 
case. Unluckily the royal crown of Jane 
Seymour has been separated from her shield 
and set above another bearing the arms of 
Loveden impaling Warneford, dated 1567, 


Tables showing the relationship of the pers ons represented in armorial glass at Lacock 
Abbey and Warneford Place. 


= Wm. WALSINGHAM 


1. 


Thomas Sharington= 


gags Sir Walter Mildmay 


Sir Wm. Brounker 
gr. son of Wm. Brounker 
by dau. of GoLDING 


Humphrey Mildmay= 


Sir Henry MitpMAY= Anne 


-SirnalWaig msnd udEmh= 


| . | | 
Martha Sir Anthony Mildmay= Grace 


Mary= Francis Fane 
lst Earl of Westmoreland 


Sir Thos. WRoTH= Mary Rich Robt. Rich= 
Sir Henry Rowe= 


Wm. HALLypay = Susan = 


Eleanor= Sir Wm. SHARINGTON= Grace Farington= Robert Paget 


iy Sir Henry Sharington 


Sir Robert Stapleton= Chee John Talbot 
= Sharington Taibot 
Sir John Talbot= 
Sir John Ivory= Anne 


Robert Rich 


John Ivory Talbot 
Earl of Warwick 


Margaret = Sir Edward HUNGERFORD 


Mary= Sir Thomas BARNARDISTON 
The names printed in capitals are represented by arms in the windows at Lacock. 


Sir John Seymour 7 


| | | | | 
John Two sons Edward Henry 
d.s.p d.s.p. Duke of 
Somerset. 


A POLISH REFUGEE AND THE SHAH 
OF PERSIA (clxxxix. 244)—The Lon- 
-don Catalogue of Books, 1831 to 1855, gives 
the names of the following books by Henry 
Krasinski not mentioned in Mr. WULKO’s 


Thomas = Katherine — Henry VIII = ides 
Parr. 


Wm. Parr Anne Parr = Wm. Herbert 
E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 


notes: ‘History of Poland, ‘ Lectures on 
Religious History of Slavonic Nations, 
‘Montenegro and the Slavonians of Tur 
key,’ ‘ Panslavism and Germanism, Russia 
and Europe; or Consequences of the Wat, 
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‘Sketch of the Reformation of Poland.’ 
A. H. W. FyNnmore. 


THE ARMS OF CHRIST (clxxxix. 281).— 

I am equally unable to place the pre- 
cise quotation made by your correspondent 
of the arms of Christ stretched out “in the 
eternal embrace (of the world),” but the 
following note may not come amiss as doing 
something to indicate the origin of this con- 
ception. 

The idea of Christ’s arms embracing the 
world looks like a development of the notion 
that the four extremities of His cross 
pointed out across the earth, a notion which 
goes back at least to early medieval times. 
In the remarkable Old English vision-poem 
‘The Dream of the Rood,’ lines 7 f, Christ’s 
cross seen in a dream is described as gleam- 
ing with precious stones which shone out to 


the ends of the earth, gimmas stodon faegere 


et foldan sceatum (‘gems shone resplen- 
dently to the quarters of the world’). 
Howard R. Patch who once illustrated this 
poem very fully from earlier Latin liturgical 
literature (in PMLA, xxxiv (1919), 233 ff), 
agreed to this as a reference to “ the corners 
of the earth, to which the cross reaches as it 
spreads over the sky ” (p. 246); and modern 
editors have done something to substantiate 
this conception by comparing a similar 
scene in the Old English version of Nebuch- 
adnezzar’s vision (O.E. ‘ Daniel,’ 497 f.), 
wherein ‘ there appeared to him a glorious 
tree shining resplendently over the earth, 
puhte him pet on foldan fegre stode wudu- 
beam wlitig—Cf. Bruce Dickins and Alan 
S.C. Ross, The Dream of the Rood, 2nd ed., 
London, 1945, p. 21, who quote a further 
suggestion that this Anglo-Saxon concep- 
tion of a tree extending its branches across 
the earth is identical with the picture behind 
the early Scandinavian notion of the world- 
tree Yggdrasill rooted in Hell and reaching 
up to Heaven. It may well be then that we 
must look in the early medieval liturgical 
and patristic literature for further examples 
and a possible origin of the idea of Christ 
on the cross embracing the whole earth. 


L. WHITBREAD. 


A MEDICAL FAMILY (clxxxix. 212; exc. 

20).—The following history of one 
family may be of interest. Most of them 
were my own schoolmates and I knew both 
father and sons intimately, 


John Anderson, M.D., Glasgow, Easton 
Medallist, was in practice at Hamilton House, 
Ulverston, for many years, and his sons 
were: 

James Anderson, M.D. Edin. (Honours), 
1879, M.B., C.M., 1876, D.Sc. (Pub. Health) 
1890. B.Sc. 1880. (Univ. Edin. and Paris.) 

John William Anderson, M.A. Glasgow, 
1876. M.D. Edin. (Honours) 1891. M.B., 
C.M (Honours) 1889. Res. Phys. Edin. Roy. 
Infirm., etc. 

William Anderson, M.B., C.M. Edin. 1886. 
Univ. Edin. and Glasgow. Memb. Med. 
Psych. Assn., Late Ass. Med. Off. Bucks Coy. 
Asylum, Stone, etc. 

Douglas Hamilton Anderson, M.D. Edin. 
(Honours) 1894, M.B.; C.M. 1887 (Univ. 
Edin. and King’s Coll. Lond.) Mem. Brit. 
Med. Assn. Demonst. Anat. Edin. Med. Sch. 

Lewis Pemberton Anderson, B.A. Vict. 
(Honours) 1891, L.R.C.P.; L.R.C.S. Edin. 
L.F.P.S. Glasg. 1902.(Univ. and Sch. of Roy. 
Colls. Edin.) Med. Off. P.O.; Mem. Brit. 
Med. Assen. 
aa details can be found in Med. Regr. 

EpwarRD WALKER. 


J. M. BARRIE (exc. 17).—H. A. will find in 
‘James Matthew Barrie,’ by James A. 
Roy, opposite p. 36, a plate of the tombstone 
of Margaret Ogilvy, which shows she was 
born 6 Sept. 1819 and died 3 Sept. 1895, and 
was buried in the Kirriemuir Cemetery 
where her distinguished son was laid also. 


T. CANN HUGHES, F.S.A. 
“ Oakrigg,” Lancaster. 


“LIVE NOT TO EAT” (clxxxix. 129).—The 

proverb early came into use in England. 
In his idealised biography of his young wife, 
“A Crystal Glass for Christian Women,’ 
published in 1591, Philip Stubbes described 
her as refusing “ All delicate meats, wine or 
strong drink, saying that she would eat to 
live and not live to eat.” 


Epwin E. WILLouGHBY. 
Folger Shakespeare Library. 


BRITANNIA AND HER WAX EFFIGY 

IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY (clIxxxix. 
275; exc. 42).—I must admit that Mr. Hor- 
TON-SMITH has caught me out. If I had only 
referred to the ‘ Encyclopaedia of London” 
edited by William Kent I should have been 
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correct! I forgot that I had briefly dealt 
with the effigies there and referred to a book 
on Westminster Abbey. 

I may add that the letter arose out of 
another which foolishly suggested that the 
effigies of monarchs like Queen Elizabeth 
were made in their lifetime and even that the 
Queen presented some of her own clothes! 
The effigy of Elizabeth would never have 
passed in her lifetime, particularly in view of 
the ordinance of the Privy Council of 1596: 

All public officers shall yield their assistance to 
the Queen’s Sergeant Painter touching the abuse 
committed by divers unskilled artisans in unseemly 
and improper painting, graving, and printing of 
Her Maijesty’s person and visage to her great 
offence and disgrace of that beautiful and mag- 
nanimous majesty wherewith God hath blessed her. 
All such to be defaced and none allowed but such 
as the Sergeant Painter shall first have sight of. 


W. KENT. 


WHAT IS A “ ZOMBI” (clxxxix. 171).— 

Although I only knew him during the 
last year of his life, I had many long and 
pleasant talks with the late Captain William 
Seabrook. The fact that his most successful 
book was ‘ Asylum,’ an account of how he 
was cured of alcholism; the fact that in his 
autobiography, ‘No Hiding Place,’ he 
admits freely to some eccentricities—these 
should not mislead scholars. When it comes 
to the meaning of a term used in Hayti, he 
is to be relied on. It is not just that he.had 
a desire to be right in such matters, but he 
certainly had an extraordinary ability to win 
the confidence of all sorts of people. He 
would have got his information from users 
of the term. I am sure of this. 

The language of Hayti is basically French. 
It is by no means improbable that speakers 
of Spanish and Portuguese use zombi in a 
derivative and altered significance. The 
fundamental idea of the word may indeed 
be something like “ consecrated.” 


T. O. Masport. 


= (CCONNIPTION  (clxxxix. 171, 285; 
exc, 21).—Funk and Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary does give this word as a “ local 
U.S.” expression for hysteria, any fit, as of 
rage; and adds that it enters into a compound 
“conniption-bug,” the hellgrammite fly 
(used sometimes as bait for fish). 
No derivation is suggested by F. and W., 
but while conniption fit is by no means an 
improper or low expression, I do suspect a 


corruption of “conception” and that the 
original use does relate to cats, whose love 
life is proverbially violent. This may be 
quite fanciful, but I have heard a far more 
inelegant phrase, “to have kittens,” used 
exactly in the same way. “The old gentle- 
man almost had kittens when he heard his 
umbrella was lost,” might be an illustration, 
Naturally this last phrase is rarely printed, 


T. O. Masport. 


DE TOCQUEVILLE AND THE “GEN. 

TLEMAN ” (clxxxix. 278).—Is not the 
answer to De Tocqueville’s and Lt.-Col, 
Legrand’s question to be found in the Eng- 
lish system of primogeniture? On the conti- 
nent estates, diminished by daughters’ dow- 
ries, were equally divided between theowners’ 
sons (as they still are—or until recently 
were—among the French peasantry, to the 
continued impoverishment of all concerned). 
The consequence was the maintenance of a 
close noble caste living together in their 
family domains, intermarrying with one 
another and spurning all careers outside the 
army, diplomacy and high offices of state. 
The system was marked by the descent of 
titles to all the sons and their sons’ sons, as 
in Germany and Russia. 

In England, on the other hand, at any 
rate from the time of Edward I onwards, 
the bulk of feudal lands went to the eldest 
son only, the others being left to seek their 
careers in the learned professions, as mer- 
chants, seafarers and so on. 

Mixed marriages and a constant process 
of selection of the fittest naturally followed. 
Where the feudal magnate’s younger 
brothers and cousins were as likely as not 
to be bankers or lawyers, merchant adven- 
turers, ship’s captains or modest squires and 
yeoman farmers, with friends and relatives 
by marriage among other classes of the com- 
munity, the existence of an exclusive noble 
caste became an obvious impossibility. 

Moreover the rise in prices and devalua- 
tion of the currency which has been an 
almost unbroken process from the middle- 
ages down to the present day implied a con- 
stant shift in wealth—the extinction of 


“ancient riches” (as someone has defined 
nobility) and the enrichment of new enter- 
prise from below. From these chances and 
changes there emerged the concept of the 
English gentleman—so distinct from the 
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continental gentilhomme. The former was 
not necessarily of “gentle” ancestry, not 
necessarily an armiger or Esquire, but he 
was a bearer of the tradition that enabled 
Stow over three hundred years ago to write 
that the King could create a lord but he 
could not create a gentleman. 


A. E. E. READE, 
Major. 


A SHAKESPEARE MS. (clxxxix. 193, 

284).—In my reply at the last entry I 
regret to observe a bad pen-slip, med culpd— 
“Plutarch, Lives, North” should read 
“Edward Halle’s ‘ Union . . .” [Chronicles] 
1550,” folio. This precious salvage, from 
outer darkness, was discovered by Mr. Alan 
Keen, and a descriptive illustrated mono- 
graph upon it is in preparation. 

Wo. JAGGARD. 


e A TEST OF, PATERNITY ” (clxxxix. 
279)—A brief reference to the old 
custom known as the “ couvade” is to be 
found at the end of chapter xiii of Mr. H. G. 
Wells’s ‘ A Short History of the World.’ 


L. R. B. WuHite. 


SCULPTURES FROM HENRY VII’S 

TOMB (cxc. 16).—The object of the 
drapery on the Pastoral Staves is given in 
‘Costume on Brasses ’ by Druitt as follows: 
“To the knob below the crook a scarf or 
veil (infula, vexillum) is seen fastened, often 
having a tasselled end. This by some has been 
derived from the banner of Constantine; but 
a more likely, though humbler, explanation 
is that it served as a napkin to prevent the 
plated staff from getting tarnished: a view 
that is adequately supported by the manner 
of holding the staff as seen on brasses.” 


F. W. Morton PALMER. 


SPAN OF TWO LIVES (cxc. 15).—By a 

curious coincidence The Times of 12 
Jan. 1946 recorded an even longer span, and 
also gave evidence that even that august 
journal can err. On 10 Jan. The Times had 
printed a lengthy obituary of General Sir 
Nevil Macready, who had died the previous 
day at the age of 83, and had indicated that 
the General was the grandson of the famous 
actor, William Charles Macready. Mr. C. 
R. Williams and Mr. Gillie Potter had there- 


upon hastened to point out that Sir Nevil was 
the son of the actor by a second marriage, 
and recorded the “ wellnigh unbelievable ” 
fact that the father had been born in 1793. 
In this instance, therefore there is a span of 
one hundred and fifty-three years covering 
two lives, and while longer periods may be 
recorded, it must be very rare for such a 
span to exceed one hundred and fifty years. 


L. M. W. 


My maternal grandmother was born in 
1791 and died in 1866, when I was nine years 
old. I am now 89, so that our span up to 
now is 155 years. 

EDWARD WALKER. 


The late Sir Nevil Macready’s father was 
born in 1793, so that father and son spanned 
between them nearly 153 years. The Earl 
of Stradbroke, now in his 84th year, is the 
son of the 2nd Earl, born 13 Feb. 1794. 


H. R. LiInGwoop. 


IL FAUT SOUFFRIR POUR ETRE 
BELLE ” (clxxxviii. 281).—Not being 
able to trace the source of this, either as an 
ordinary quotation or as a proverb, I have 
found an old song with an approximate idea. 
It begins: 
Il faut souffrir pour le plaisir, 
The last line is the refrain and ends each 
verse. 


Il n’est de plaisir sans peine, 
Nous dit une vielle chanson 


Qu’il faut souffri: pour le plaiser, 


(CHURCH BELLS (clxxxix. 281; cxc. 20). 

—Oxhill, Warwickshire, is one of the 
parishes where the ringing of the church 
bell at 8 a.m. has survived to the present 
day. The bell is always rung at that hour 
to give notice when there is a morning ser- 
vice at 11 o'clock. 

G. S. Hewins. 


GOURCES WANTED (clxxxix. 281).— 


2. “If I perish, I oe " is from the six- 
teenth verse of the fourth chapter of Esther. 


... and fast ye for me, and neither eat nor 
drink three days, night or day: I also and my 
maidens will fast likewise, and so will I go in 
unto the King, which is not according to the law, 


C. A. 


and if I perish, I perish 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


FEBRUARY 9, 19 = 


The Library. 


Sir Roger Bradshaigh of Haigh, Knight and 
Baronet, 1628-1684, with Notes of his 
Immediate Forbears. By Arthur John 
Hawkes, F.S.A. Wigan. Reprinted for the 
Author, 1945. (Cloth 9s., paper 5s., plus 
postage.) 

‘THIS substantial reprint from the ‘ Chet- 

ham Miscellanies’ of the Chetham 

Society is as carefully constructed and fully 

documented as we should expect in a work 

by our valued contributor, the Borough 

Librarian of Wigan. The thriving Lanca- 

shire town that has sent forth such out- 

standing comedians, while itself becoming 
the butt of so many jests, can justly be proud 
of its Library, which by no means restricts 
itself to the acquirement of valuable local 
historical collections. Lord Crawford, and 
his father before him, have done much to 
enhance its reputation by their interest as 
well as by their gifts, and in Mr. HAWKES 
has been found a Librarian with the requi- 
site enthusiasm for scholarly accumulation. 

His flair for historical research is well illus- 

trated in his latest brochure, which most 

fittingly deals with the first baronet of the 

Bradshaigh line (it became extinct in 1770), 

Lord Crawford’s direct ancestor and one of 

his predecessors at Haigh Hall, where park- 

like amenities remain in spite of its prox- 
imity to some rather grim industrial areas. 

To students of eighteenth century literature 

Haigh stands for the home of Lady Brads- 

haigh, wife of the last Sir Roger, and the 

most copious and most admiring among the 
female correspondents of Samuel Richard- 
son the novelist. 

Bradshaigh’s omission from the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
has excited comment before, and Mr. 
HAWKES essays to make that omission more 
striking by presenting a mass of evidence as 
to his activities in the diverse fields of engin- 
eering, county administration, and parlia- 
mentary affairs. For generations the Brads- 
haighs had worked the valuable seams of 
cannel-coal at Haigh, and in 1652 Sir Roger 
embarked on the great engineering task of 
driving a tunnel two-thirds of a mile into 
the hillside to improve the drainage of the 
mines and expedite their working. The con- 


struction of this “Great Sough” involved™ 
seventeen years of continuous labour, ang 
incidentally the solution of many difficult 
engineering problems. That it still fulfils ig 
original functions is a great tribute to the 
skill and foresight of its projector. It wag 
with the clays turned out of the pits that 
John Dwight, with Bradshaigh’s encourages 
ment, conducted those experiments that led 
to his invention of porcelain. Bradshaigh 
was also a keen agriculturist whose exper 
ments in cultivation quite anticipate the 
modern scientific spirit. His public careep 
is traced by Mr. Hawkes in considerable 
detail. He was knighted in 1660, and 
created a baronet in 1679. As a ward of 
the Crown he came under the influence if 
boyhood of the Earl of Derby and adopted 
the Protestant religion, though his famil 
had been very strongly Roman Catholic. If 
is rather remarkable, however, that he 
remained extremely tolerant, and enjoyed the 
friendship and respect of such devoted 
Roman Catholics as his cousins, the Blum 
dells of Crosby. He seems to have won 
great and wide affection as a kindly man of 
the highest personal character. With scho- 
larly tastes, he was in addition an able 
engineer, a capable man of business, a wise 
administrator, and a fine soldier. 

A large and carefully prepared tabular 
pedigree is appended, and there are seven 
plates, though Mr. HAWKEs explains that 
under war conditions it was not possible to 
do justice to the portraits by photography. 
We notice a misprint on p. 41, where T. B. 
Gibson, author of ‘ Crosby Records,’ appears 
in the text as “T. C. Gibson.” A sturdy 
monograph of this kind, running to sixty- 
four full pages packed with names of per 
sons and places, calls for a good index, and 
Mr. HawkEs has provided one just exceed 
ing sixteen columns. We notice that it omits 
one “ Capt. Coramme,” of 1673, mentioned 
on p. 47, and also that Lieut. William Knipe 
(p. 51) is docked of his Christian name. 


Norices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to another 
contributor, correspondents are requested to put i 
the top left-hand corner of the envelope the number 
of the page of ‘ N. and Q.’ to which the letter refers. 
THE MANAGER will be pleased to forward free 
specimen copies of ‘ N. and QO.’ to any addresses of 
friends which readers may like to send him. 


Printed in Great Britain by The Bucks Free Press Ltd., 
County of Bucks, and published by the Oxford 


at Newspaper House, High Street, High Wycombe, in the 


University Press, Press Road, Neasden Lane, N.W.10. 
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